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A TERRIERS TALE 


I 
EARLY DAYS 


’ AurHouGH of a retiring disposition, I have 
always known that I am a person of impor- 
tance, but recently I have become a person of 
note, and I have been asked to write my 
memoirs. 

Memoirs begin when you are very small 
and white, and you are one of several. That is 
how you know what you look like, but that is 
so many years ago now that it seems unim- 
portant, especially in view of the awful event 
which is the immediate cause of this book, as 
it thrust me into public notice, and called 
down upon me the attention of the Press! 
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I was born on April 28, 1912. I have been 
told that the house in which I was born is 
historical, or that something interesting hap- 
pened there prior to my birth. At any rate, [ 
happened there, which is the interesting point 
to me. There was a little sister too. Oh! she 
was pretty! We were as like as two snow- 
drops. What gay, rollicking times we had to- 
gether, and how I loved her! 

We romped together over the green, we 
smelled things and thought they were big 
game, but Mother told us they were only 
crickets. She told us, too, how to know when 
a smell meant mice or rats, and, oh! such in- 
teresting stories while we were having our 
supper and going to sleep. 

Of course I am a dog of race; my great- 
grandfather was a champion, and my father 
and mother were great swells. 

I had to lick my neighbor Garry once, be- 
cause, when I told him this, he asked me if 
they could kill rats. Rats, indeed! My big 
Muddie says it does n’t matter about rats if 
only you show the proper points. Garry said 
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the point for a terrier was to be good at rats, 
and it did not matter then who your father 
was! Of course I had to lick him, or rather, 
I should have licked him if they had not 
stopped us from fighting. Somebody always 
interferes before I get that dog licked. 

When you are a thoroughbred, you don’t 
have much time to learn from your mother 
before some one comes and takes you away, 
and you are separated from your beloved 
playmates. 

It is a sad time then. I remember I was 
terribly frightened. I did n’t know where I 
was going, and it grew farther and farther 
away, and there were all sorts of strange 
smells I did not know, and horrible noises, 
and I wanted my mother and my beautiful 
little sister, and I wondered when I could 
come back to them. I never did. For a long 
time I was very lonely, but my life fell in 
pleasant places. 


Il 


DOMESTIC LIFE 


I uve with my two Muddies, my Big Mud- 
die and my Little Muddie, and a man they 
call ‘“‘Brother,”’ in a delightfully comfortable 
house where I have my own way im every- 
thing. We had a horse when I first came, and 
I went driving nearly every day — that is, 
after I had grown older and tired of amusing 
myself chewing things. I remember they had 
a tiresome way of hanging things up around 
the room out of my reach so that I could only 
sit and look at them, and then my feelings 
would suddenly become hurt and I would run 
under the bed. So they began to get me toys, 
but nothing was really satisfactory until they 
tried lemons. I chewed up everything else 
immediately, and, of course, after a thing is 
chewed, there is no further amusement in it. 
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But lemons are great. You don’t bite hard 
because there is a disagreeable taste if you do, 
and people can roll them for you and you can 
drop them in corners and under furniture, 
and then hunt them out. Next to lemons 
come worsted balls. These are what I have 
now. You don’t want to bite soft worsted 
balls. I take mine into my basket with me. 

Then there is a game called “Water-jump- 
ing it” which the “Other One” taught me 
and “Brother” plays with me. The “Other 
One” is the one who isn’t one of my Mud- 
dies, but is mixed up with them. 

Of course I love my Muddies best of any- 
body in the world, but “Brother”’ is the best 
stayer at ball and I am always awfully glad 
to have him come home. He rolls the ball 
swiftly through the rooms, and when I get to 
the end of the big rug there’s a slippery place, 
and then another rug and I jump it. The 
“Other One” called out, ““Water-jump it!” 
one evening, and I understood at once what 
she meant, and it was prime fun. When you 
try to stop suddenly on a slippery floor, you 
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sometimes hurt yourself and then you can’t 
help feeling a little resentful towards the peo- 
ple in the room. In these circumstances I al- 
ways retire at once to my basket, and the de- 
sire for further amusement departs from me. 
Sometimes they urge me to come out of it 
again — so foolish! 

My Big Muddie is quite adorable, but 
nevertheless she does love to tease me, and 
has a propensity for making me kiss her 
which is quite annoying, for if there is any- 
thing I do most unreservedly dislike it is 
kissing. No matter how comfortable I am in 
my basket, or what enchanting dreams I am 
having, Big Muddie calls to me, ‘‘Come and 
kiss your Muddie.” I try not to, it is most 
embarrassing, and she sets me up on her knee 
and talks to me as if I were just weaned! It is 
sickening, but I have to do it and get it over 
with, and slink back into my basket again so 
conspicuous and ashamed; and all the same I 
do love Muddie and Muddie loves me. It is 
just one of the drawbacks of life. 


Il 
CONCERNING BATHS 


I am beautiful and white when I am clean. It 


is a very disagreeable process- being made 
clean. I sometimes wonder if it would not be 
better to be born black. There are black ter- 
riers of very good family. I can’t say I care 
for them myself. 
One of the incomprehensible things in life 
is the attitude of human beings towards 
baths. Of course every normal dog wants to 
get into the water sometimes — there is no 
pleasanter occupation than paddling. One 
does not even like to miss a puddle in the 
summer-time, and one can dry one’s paddies 
perfectly well on the first rug one comes to, or 
even on the hardwood floor. It does not mat- 
ter how muddy your paws are; if you only 
walk about enough, they get dry, and the 
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rugs do the rest. It is also a delicious sensa- 
tion entering the salt water gradually and 
feeling the cool tickle of the waves as you get 
in deeper and the water wets you slowly all 
except your head, when swimming time be- 
gins; and then there are other inestimable ad- 
vantages to some dogs. Of course I have never 
had any of those, but they tell me one always 
Jeaves some of them behind in the water, any- 
way. 

But why, oh, Cerberus! do people insist on 
mauling you with a towel when you come 
out? Personally, I think there is nothing bet- 
ter for drying after the salt water than rolling 
in the sand, and finishing off on a dress skirt. 

But it is one’s regular indoor baths which 
are the amazing thing. To be given a bath, to 
be decoyed or carried upstairs and put into 
the tub, to have your hair scrubbed the 
wrong way, and with soap which smells 
abominably and sometimes gets into your 
eyes. “’T'is to endure untold indignities 
would make the hair of any dog to rise and 
mutiny!” (as Shakespeare’s dog Brutus said). 


I DON’T THINK I WAS AT ANY TIME AS WET AS 
THEY WERE 
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My physician and “Brother” tried to give 
me a bath — once. The Muddies were away 
from home and I had been out for a roll. I had 
also been having sticky medicine and they 
decided that I must be washed before the 
Muddies came home. “Brother”’ knew that I 
did not like baths, but the doctor said he 
could give me one and picked me up. I bit 
him. However, they put something around 
my nose after that and carried me up to the 
bathroom. You should have seen that place 
after we got through! I don’t think I was at 
any time as wet as they were, and I know we 
were all three dirtier than when we began. 
They had to change their clothes and have 
refreshments in glasses, and “Brother” had 
to lend the doctor a clean shirt to wear home, 
I believe. Just fancy trying such a thing! 

_ And after all Little Muddie had me all to 
do over again. And — she combs me! I hon- 
estly do try not to bite her often while she is 
doing that, but it is the most painfully nerv- 
ous process I know, and sometimes there are 
portions of me which are left undone. It be- 
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comes too difficult for either of us. Neverthe- 
less, when it has all been accomplished, and 
there is a perfect part down my back, and my 
hair is all white and fluffy, and every one calls 
me “lovely” and “beautiful,” I do experi- 
ence a certain satisfaction. Besides, I know it 
can’t be done again for some time. 
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IV 


SPORT 


THERE is much that is very hard to compre- 
hend about human beings. One thing is their 
game called “‘golf.”” My family used to take 
me with them when they were going to play. 
They never do now, although I found the ball 
every time I could slip my collar! 

Tennis is also “taboo” — it used to be 
rather good fun. There was always some ball 
no one could seem to find. J could find it all 
right and chew it up under the seats. Some of 
the ladies wore long skirts which kept the sun 
off one, and as long as one was quiet, nobody 
bothered, but then people began to bring 
their dogs, and as soon as people bring other 
dogs there is trouble. They should leave them 
at home. 
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I was having an awfully good time once 
with a black Scottie, but the tea-table had 
been left too near us, so that we had n’t 
enough room to roll over together without up- 
setting it. It had a lot of bottles on it beside 
the cake, and finally — oh! dear! Such a 
crash! Scottie and I thought it must be the 
Fourth of July, and made for home, and 
everybody made for us, except those who 
stayed to gather up the broken glasses. We 
were in deep disgrace, and only my dear 
Big Muddie understood how clever I was to 
know the right direction to take. 

One day, while we had the horse, my Mud- 
dies lifted me down on the road for a run. We 
were in a wood, and there was a brook. It was 
the first chance I had ever had for a swim, and 
I took it, and do you know those silly Mud- 
dies thought I was going to drown! As if we 
dogs did not just know all about swimming 
naturally! 

Later, Garry told me that human puppies 
never know anything until they are taught. 
He said if human puppies get into the water 
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when a few months old, they drown, but 
sometimes big dogs pull them out. He was 
told so by one who had done it. He said all we 
small dogs could do was to bark and try to 
show tlfem what to do, but it was never much 
use as they were too stupid to understand. 

You do have to teach humans a lot before 
they are any use, that’s a fact! 


TRAVEL 


I po not want you to think I have always 


stayed at home. I have not; I have traveled. 
Traveling is in some respects a doubtful 
pleasure, but it broadens the mind, and gives 
one much food for reflection. 

When I was four years old we made a trip 
to the mountains in our motor. We went that 
way because of me. My Muddies had had one 
experience in putting a dog in a baggage-car, 
and that was enough. I should think it might 
have been, for some of the stories of their ex- 
periences told me at the hotel by the dogs I 
met there, positively made my hair curl. 

One of them told me that he had a friend 
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_ who was crushed under a big trunk a man 
threw up on his crate. He had to be killed, 
and this dog said he was afraid that he was 
about to meet the same fate on the very last 
trip, but just in the nick of time, a man called 
out: “Easy there, Mike. That dog’s insured 
to the top notch!”’ Another dog told me that 
where he came from, some baggage-cars were 
made with little stalls for dogs, and no trunks 
were put there, and he thought railroading in 
this country abominable. The men in charge 
thought nothing of spilling your bowl of wa- 
ter, and letting you go hungry to the end of 
the journey. 

A bull terrier told me that he came up 
every season and did not mind it at all, but 
they all had first times when they suffered 
awiully from apprehension, so I was glad to 
have come in a motor, although that was not 
altogether enjoyable. It was very hot and we 
had with us a great many of the things hu- 
mans always lug with them, so that it was 
crowded, and I could not keep changing my 
position conveniently. Then whenever we 
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stopped to get out and stretch ourselves, I 
had to wear my leash and the refreshments 
given me “en route” did not agree with me. 
I learned that French expression from a 
French lady at the hotel where we stayed and 
she taught me others too. She gave me cake, 
so I did not greatly object to her and her les- 
sons. “Chéri” meant that she had some cake, 
and would give me a piece if I were good; and 
then she would say, “Donne la patte,”’ which 
I hated to do, but smelt the cake and so 
obeyed! “Entendu?” was a horrid word. It 
meant that I was not to have any more then. 
I like our own language best and cannot un- 
derstand why so many humans are stuck on 
the French. Why — they have Poodles! Dogs 
cut in patterns! I saw several of them while 
we were away, done up in bows and things. 
None of us would speak to them. 

I felt very silent during our stay in the 
mountains. There was so much to think 
about, and then there was a terrier named 
“Bluster” (I think he was a mongrel) who 
did so much barking, I grew to be rather 
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- ashamed of it, and even let the postman go 
by; every one but the landlord. Somehow he 
got on my nerves, and Big Muddie said it was 
awkward. You see they had got permission to 
bring me, because they had assured the land- 
lord that I was remarkably quiet and well- 
behaved, which was taking a good many 
chances, was n’t it? So it was unfortunate 
that I should have chosen always to growl at 
the landlord, as I growl savagely. Added to 
that it turned out to be the landlord’s boots 
which I found once and then licked off all the 
blacking. If they don’t like their blacking 
licked, why do they put sugar in it, anyway? 

That “Bluster” got beautifully snubbed 
one day. I was tied to the tail of a statue-dog 
in the yard quite often. At first I thought it 
made me rather ridiculous, and I did not like 
it, but the beast had no scent and nobody ap- 
peared to take notice, so I became accus- 
tomed to it. Well, one day while I was there a 
lady walked by followed closely by a red set- 
ter. Out rushed “Bluster,” and started to 
pick a fight. For a moment I did wish I was 
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loose, too, but the setter just stopped an in- 
stant with one paw raised, then bowed and 
passed on as if saying — “Not in the presence 
of ladies.’? One may not like setters, but one 
must admit that they do know how to do it! I 
never saw ‘“‘Bluster’’ look so cowed. He came 
back looking whipped, and slunk into his 
yard, so I did not like to look at him, but 
gazed absently at a sparrow in the road. 


VI 


ON BEING LEFT BEHIND 


I rurInk that, in spite of the many drawbacks 
to traveling, it is worse to be left behind, be- 
cause you never know what may have hap- 
pened to the Muddies, however strongly you 
may believe they are coming back; and the 
time drags wearily. At night you get nervous, 
and scratch yourself, and then there is trouble 
connected with some evil-smelling salve, and 
during the day you lie under the sofa, and 
sigh at intervals; at least I do. 

Of course you are let out and taken to walk 
on a leash, but just the same all normal inter- 
ests lose their vitality — a Cambridge dog, 
here with his master on a vacation, told me 
to say it that way. To me it is more like hav- 
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ing stones in my legs. I don’t know what hap- 
pens to my hair when the family go away and 
leave me behind. It seems to slink and go 
close to me and there is a peculiar nastiness 
about the grime which accumulates upon it. 
The Cambridge dog said that “Our lack of 
speech as it is understood by human beings 
compels expression by other methods”’; and I 
suppose that’s it. I know I feel just about as I 
look, when Muddies go away. 

One time when they had been gone a day 
or two, I happened to think of a place where 
they might be. It is a house a little way along 
the road where they go very often, and keep 
me waiting hours while they try on dresses, 
and there is a cat there that I must n’t touch. 
Well, I just went there to see, and scratched 
at the door. It was opened very soon, but I 
was not let in on account of the cat I must n’t 
touch, but the lady who lives there is kind, 
and told me that my Muddies were not there, 
and that I had better go home; of course I’d 
smelled as much as that already! 

And then, some day, I observe an extra 
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dusting, and putting to rights. Mary gathers 
a few flowers from the garden when we are 
out. This makes me think of Little Muddie, 
and I wonder! I don’t run very far from home — 
that day, because — perhaps — they are com- 
ing home, and I might not be there, and I 
don’t say much when Mary gives me some 
dabs of water, and calls it a wash. It’s a very 
long day, and somehow I have not cared 
about eating, but at last it is night and I lie 
down in the parlor to watch the door. Then 
comes a moment of suspense which is terrible, 
for there is a sound — just a sound — and I 
am not sure. I raise my head, and sniff the 
alr. 

Yes, there is a tingling sensation all the 
way down my back where the parting is, and 
I know they are here. 

There is Big Muddie’s voice —I bark — 
Why does not Mary open the door? Why is it 
shut at all? Do humans never know anything 
till it happens? I am frantic! I rush up on the 
stair landing and try to peer over. At last the 
door is open and I dash at them. First one, 
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then the other, and back all over again. I 
upset all the rugs I can, and overturn the 
sofa cushions. I get my ball and take it to 
“Brother.” I don’t want to play, only to 
show that life is again normal. But suddenly I 
remember that I have been unhappy. Dark- 
ness and the under-sofa are necessary for me. 
I retreat there. Nevertheless I am content. 
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FATHERHOOD 


I am getting to be an old dog now and know 
something of married life, and the responsi- 
bilities of fatherhood. Twice my sons have 
lived with us for a short time, causing me a 
mixture of pride and annoyance. Fortunately 
they did not remain long, but were hap- 
pily provided with other homes. After all, 
the presence of another dog in the house is a 
bore. They get a certain amount of attention 
that would otherwise be yours, and it seems as 
though a puppy always wants to bite your 
ears when you most desire quiet and repose. 
He never knows when to stop, and if you 
growl at him, merely as a matter of discipline, 
it calls down upon you reproachful remarks 
from those higher up, which, of course, are 
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undeserved and try your patience. No, it is 
best to have one’s sons, however attractive, 
move on quickly. 

I was speaking to Garry about this one 
day, when passing near his house, and he 
said that, of course, there was only one dog in 
the world and that was I. The remark seemed 
so utterly simple that I did not even stop to 
comment upon it, although the tone of it was 
offensive. 

Garry has been stuck on himself ever since 
a newspaper man wanted to take his photo- 
graph, because he goes to the village alone 
every morning and brings home the news- 
paper. Some dogs have to do things like that 
to get notice taken of them. 


Vill 
GUESTS 


SomETIMES we have guests. Guests are people 


who come to sleep in rooms otherwise occu- 
pied previously. They are well enough in 
their way, but interrupt the even tenor of 
one’s nights occasionally. We sometimes have 
a guest I like fairly well in the daytime. She 
occupies a room in which I am in the habit of 
passing the first half of the night, sometimes 
under the bed, sometimes upon it. At first she 
did not understand this, and so did not ap- 
preciate that I was in the room. As a matter 
of fact, when she went to bed I was under it, 
and as she had closed the door of communi- 
cation between this room and Big Muddie’s, 
of course it was all dark. It was a great relief, 
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because up to that moment she and Big Mud- 
die had kept up such a talking that I could 
only slumber lightly. Consequently we both 
fell asleep at once. 

In course of time, I awoke, intending to 
pass the remainder of the night in my Mud- 
die’s room, but finding the door closed, pro- 
ceeded to nose around the room seeking 
amusement, or another egress. I found the 
former, inasmuch as one of my balls had got 
among the newspapers in the fireplace. In a 
moment, we were having great sport, the ball 
and I. It would roll under the paper and I 
would dig it out, and roll it, and scamper after 
it, and then it would rattle nicely among the 
newspapers again. 

Presently I got sleepy, and sprang upon 
the bed to finish the night there, but the 
guest, whom I had forgotten, gave an ago- 
nized, gurgling shriek, and sprang out of bed. 
Big Muddie immediately appeared with a 
light, and then it turned out that the guest 
had thought I was a rat! Now, really!! Of 
course, there are times when I have not been 
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bathed for a long while, or have rolled, or 
something — but if that creature had had 
any scent at all, she would have known I was 
not a rat! 

There are other guests who cannot keep 
their feet still at night, and, when I am lying 
in my usual place on the bed, are continually 
waking me up by withdrawing them when I 
have thrown my whole weight across them on 
purpose to keep them quiet, for of course it is 
impossible to sleep with something continu- 
ally working out from under you. 

On the whole, I am better satisfied when 
guests depart, and life becomes once more 
normal. 


IX 
SOCIAL LIFE 
L am obliged to have a Christmas Party every 


year. It is awfully depressing. You can get 
under the sofa while they are doing it, but 
it’s pretty boresome. 

Children come — boys — and you are not 
allowed to bite their legs. If you do you get 
scolded, and boys always eat the whole of 
their cake. All humans are selfish that way, 
and why they don’t all have eczema I can’t 
think. They deserve it! 

A Christmas Party means that the parlor 
is upset and strange things put in it. They 
bring the trees indoors and remove my bas- 
ket, and, even worse than that, the sofa. Now 
a sofa is the most useful piece of furniture in a 
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room. You get on top of it to bark at the post- 
man through the window, or you get under 
it in moments of extreme embarrassment or 
when you wish to remain unseen. Indeed, you 
rely upon the sofa so that its removal is a 
matter of serious inconvenience, and I cannot 
understand why my Muddies should think it 
necessary to displace it periodically, and call 
it my party! I hate it, and I hate, for the time 
being, every one who comes to it. However, 
we always have Christmas Parties, and I am 
learning to endure them, but I do hope some 
day to get a piece out of the fattest boy’s leg. 
I especially dislike writing about my Christ- 
mas Party, but, as people persist in asking 
me questions on the subject, I suppose I’ve 
got to do it, although I am convinced that it 
will bore them as much as it does me. 
Besides upsetting all the habits of life, 
people — especially ladies — come, wearing 
clothes they don’t like to have me sit on, even 
when I cannot get hold of enough material to 
lean against comfortably. These people in- 
dicate their disapproval unmistakably, and 
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afterwards are apt to ask somebody if they 
do not think I am “cross’’!— Cross! if you 
please, when I am quite sure they would be 
the very ones to be cross themselves if thear 
habits of life were disturbed. 

There is only one person who brings an- 
other dog, thank goodness! And this is a di- 
minutive creature that one has to call a dog 
because there does n’t seem to be any other 
name for it, but the people make such a fuss 
over it, you’d suppose the party was his. He’s 
never allowed down on the ground when / am 
around, or perhaps I might get some fun out 
of it. I wonder why they keep him up! 

There’s always a certain gentleman pres- 
ent who makes invidious remarks about me. I 
cannot believe he does not like me really. It is 
but a way of saying “sick-’em!” to the Mud- 
dies, and it always works. 

There are many things I object to about 
the Christmas Party besides those I have just 
described — one is that the children give 
what they call a ‘‘Play.” To prepare for this, 
they come to the house several times a week 
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for a long time before Christmas, and as | 
object to children — they are so noisy and 
rough — of course I hate to see them coming, 
and they overrun the whole house, and then, 
too, they take my Muddies’ attention from 
me. When Christmas Eve comes the whole 
pack of children arrives, and they go up- 
stairs to my Muddies’ rooms and dress them- 
selves up in other people’s clothes, and get 
their hair and faces so altered that their own 
dogs would not recognize them, and one’s 
scent is all knocked into confusion. I nearly 
had the fattest boy’s leg once, when I got a 
whiff of Big Muddie — of course I stopped 
short only to find that the whiff came from a 
scarf of hers that the boy was wearing. 
When they have finished dressing, they all 
go into the parlor, where all the grown-ups 
are sitting, and act the “Play.” This is really 
a very remarkable performance. To my mind 
they all look very silly, and they run about 
among the things that have been put where 
the sofa should be, and talk and sometimes 
sing, and the grown-ups make a loud noise 
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with their hands —I think it is called “ap- 
plause,” whatever that may mean! Sirius, 
what a noise! I am learning to endure it. I go 
out in the hall under something, and flatten 
my head as much as possible and try to think 
of the cake they are keeping back by all this 
bother and noise, and after a little I make my 
way to the pantry where I get a bigger piece 
than they give me in the parlor unless one 
falls on the floor and nobody sees it before I 
do. After that it does not matter. 

Another horror is a mysterious person I do 
not understand at all. He comes rushing in 
ringing many bells and calling out, “Merry 
Christmas! Merry Christmas!” He wears 
red clothes and has a long beard, and the 
minute I hear him coming I get just as far 
under the hall sofa as possible. As far as I 
can make out, he gives something to each 
person and then dashes off again, and the 
strange part of it is that he never smells the 
same two years running. He is dreadful to 
look at and very noisy, and yet the humans 
seem delighted to see him. They call him 
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Santa Claus, and I am thankful to say he 
never comes except that one time in the year. 
Well, humans will be humans, I suppose! 


AS TO CATS 


Tere is a matter I have not alluded to be- 
cause there is in it a point of difference be- 
tween my Muddies and myself, which I do 
not completely understand. 
The words condemn,. 
The tone conveys applause. 
Words without tone 
Never make canine pause! 

This comes from something Shakespeare 
wrote about a Great Dane. The Cambridge 
dog told it to me. I always think of it when 
Big Muddie talks to me about chasing cats. 

They do not altogether approve of my 
chasing cats — and yet Big Muddie — well, 
she generally calls my attention to a cat in a 
tone which makes me feel doubtful, and our 
dogma says, ‘‘ When iy doubt chase the cat,” 
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Now cats, of course, are in this world ex- 
pressly for us to chase, and to have milk in 
saucers so we may find it, and get an extra 
nip thereby. There is something infinitely de- 
lectable in a dinner prepared for a cat. It is 
not alone the food. It lies in the satisfaction 
of getting ahead of the cat. One does not al- 
ways get the best of the cat. They have ways 
of turning the tables on one which are most 
disconcerting. For example, the other day I 
started to chase a cat. There is something in 
the very name of “Pussie” which invites it. 

‘Well, this one took off all right, but I had 
not got going fairly into my high speed when 
she changed her mind, and turned about and 
crouched. I was then quite close, and it came 
over me that that cat was not in the right 
mood for it, so I turned, and would you be- 
lieve it? — that cat started to run after mel! 

There did not seem to be anything for it 
but to go home. I went, quite fast. She 
showed no intention of desisting, and I never 
parley with cats. 

Now, Garry — well, there is a cat at his 
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house that he is fond of, I believe: there’s no 
accounting for taste. Even a Fox Terrier I 
know agrees with me about cats; and, by the 
way, that Fox Terrier and I might have been 
great friends, but our friendship was ruined 
at the very beginning by a thoughtless maid 
who let me run out at him once and attack, 
before I recognized him. He has never for- 
given the mistake, and is insufferably rude 
whenever I call, and I suppose my having 
nipped him twice in the back, while our Mud- 
dies were talking, has not mended matters, so 
Tam afraid we never shall be real friends again. 

Pity; we’re both white, and began well, 
but these things happen. It all comes back to 
the cause of all our woes — the density of 
human intelligence. One has to love these 
creatures in spite of their shortcomings! 

As my acquaintance, the Fox Terrier, once 
said, “They know so much and yet so little!” 


XI 


MY GREAT ADVENTURE 


One of the things I enjoy most is my motor 
car. Little Muddie runs it for me, but one day 
I thought that I should never care for it 
again. 

It was the day of our great peril, and I 
never want to go into the city again where 
“it happened.” My Muddies say they would 
not have taken me that day except for the 
fact that I had run away, and after finding 
me there was not time to take me home. Of 
course, I had not really run away. I should 
not think of doing such a thing. Moreover, I 
don’t like far-from-home-and-Muddie feel- 
ings. They make you go so very fast, and it 
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feels as if all the motors in the place were try- 
ing to run you down, and then I generally 
have to have a bath after it. 

We went into town this day as usual, one 
of my Muddies on either side of me, and we 
stopped as usual opposite the big Capitol 
where all the human bow-wows go to bark. 

There’s a big garden there, and trees like 
the country, only there’s a fence you can’t 
get through or under. I know because I tried. 
Just before we got to where we wanted to 
stop, we all noticed a very unpleasant-look- 
ing man — the kind that makes a dog growl 
just to see him. We know. He hesitated, and 
then went on to the corner, and we thought 
no more about him, for I was on a leash, and 
we were looking through the fence down be- 
low where there was a funny-looking little 
dog running about as if he did not know why 
he was there, and I was wondering whether I 
had n’t better go and see what his business 
was, anyway, while Little Muddie was fuss- 
ing over the car, when all of a sudden Big 
Muddie screamed right out, louder than I 
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had ever heard her scream before, and she 
jerked the leash so violently that I was pulled 
right over, and then I saw that same un- 
pleasant man pointing a horrid-looking thing 
he held in his hand right in Big Muddie’s face, 
and he was saying something that sounded 
like this: “Hands up! Hands up!” — and I 
knew there was danger, and that we must all 
go home, and I tried to pull Big Muddie and 
make her hurry, and I strained as hard as I 
could at the leash, and then the dreadful man 
pointed that thing he was holding at me, still 
saying: “Hands up! Hands up!” —and I 
could not seem to make Muddie hurry, and 
the man was always there. Then Little Mud- 
die ran up to us, and just at that moment I 
managed to get away, and started tearing 
down the street, the man after me and Little 
Muddie behind us, and all the humans on the 
street dashing around and barking out the 
way humans do, chauffeurs stopping their 
cars and jumping out, I running faster than I 
ever had before, the man always behind, the 
humans we met giving us all the room they 
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could, and falling over one another to get out 
of our way, and making more noise than I 
ever do. On we rushed. I did not know how 
much longer I could keep this race up; then, 
just as in despair I decided to make a dash 
for a side street, a policeman jumped out 
from behind a motor car and caught the man. 
The thing in the man’s hand went off with a 
loud noise, and then I knew it was a pistol. 
Still I ran on because I remembered a story 
Garry had told me about pistols, policemen, 
and dogs. I had my license number on, and 
the dog Garry told me about did n’t, but in 
my excitement I never thought of that, nor 
that it was the man who had the pistol and 
not the policeman. I was just starting around 
the corner when a man tried to stop me, and 
in my efforts to dodge him I ran around a 
motor car, my leash caught in the wheel and I 
was firmly held! At that moment I heard 
Little Muddie’s voice — there she was right 
beside me speaking to me, and then I knew 
we were all safe, and people crowded about us 
and patted and petted me, and told me that 
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my quick action had probably saved my dear 
Muddies’ lives by drawing the fire of the 
enemy, a crazy man, and so I have become 
a hero and am very proud of myself. It is 
splendid to be a hero, although just at the 
time that you are doing it it is not quite com- 
fortable. I hate being frightened. It makes 
me feel as if I had not had any dinner. It is 
worse than a Christmas Party. 

A newspaper man wanted my picture after 

this, because, you see, I am a very beautiful 
dog, and would be a credit to the paper which 
could publish my likeness, even if I had not 
been a hero, and saved my Muddies’ lives. 
+ When I told Garry about the man and 
the pistol, and my picture for the paper, he 
said he supposed I’d be riding around in‘a 
“Pierce-Arrow’”’ now. I did n’t feel quite sure 
what he meant, but I walked round him three 
times before I felt that I could leave him with 
dignity. 

My Muddies had to go to the police station 
to see the man tied up. They told me about 
it, and Big Muddie said that she was more 
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afraid of that than of the pistol. I must say I 
was glad I did not have to go and see that 
man again. I stayed under the sofa until my 
Muddies came home, and oh! I was glad to 
see them! 

It is somewhat perplexing to know just 
what it is that constitutes a hero. Moreover, 
it seems to arouse a spirit of incredulity 
among one’s acquaintance. That remark of 
Garry’s that I quoted illustrates what I 
mean. There is no manner of doubt that I was 
a hero, and yet, when I mentioned the fact to 
a dog I occasionally meet on the road, he re- 
plied, most contemptuously: “You? Bow!” I 
was so puzzled by the occurrence that I for- 
got to resent his tone and just watched him 
out of sight around the corner. When it was 
too late to make anger effectual, I began to 
feel angry and tore the turf on a neighbor’s 
grassplot so that it flew about in little bits, I 
growling fiercely meanwhile. If that dog had 
been there then, oh, cats! 

Heroism is not barking. I have barked 
more fiercely at an expressman than I did at 
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the dangerous man in the city. I hate ex- 
pressmen, and almost every dog I know does. 
It’s the way humans feel about mice — we 
just can’t help it. Yet no one has ever called 
‘me a hero because of that; on the contrary, 
they disapprove of it. Yet why should I know 
that the packages that they bring are not 
going to hurt my Muddies? Nevertheless, 
honesty compels me to admit that it is not all 
apprehension which makes me bark at ex- 
pressmen. They are always in a hurry, and I 
do not know which is the most exasperating, 
to have people in a hurry, or to have them 
creep on you. But even the Muddies scold me 
a little when I seem to be about to bite any 
one, and I suppose that is just the point. 
What you do must be approved of to be he- 
roic; that is, approved of by humans, and 
therein lies the puzzle, because humans so 
rarely know who deserves biting, and it is so 
awfully difficult to refrain when one knows 
all we dogs know! 


THROUGH THE WINDOW 


Not very long after my trying experience in 
the city, a most surprising event befell me. I 
was in my Muddies’ boudoir with Big Mud- 
die, when through the open window I heard 
a peddler on the piazza below. Naturally, I 
sprang for him through the window, which 
was on the second story. The surprising 
thing was that there was nothing there to 
stop me, and I landed, not on the peddler, 
which would have broken my fall, but on the 
piazza, which was exceedingly hard and un- 
yielding and stung like the mischief! , 
Moreover, although no bones were broken, 
and I have received the best medical atten- 
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tion, I have felt*much discomfort ever since, 
and on several occasions have scandalized the 
household and completely lost my self-re- 
spect for the time being, upon a compulsion 
from within not to be resisted. Certainly I am 
not scolded, since the trouble is caused by the 
shock to my nervous system (Gastritis, the 
doctor called it), for which the carelessness 
of certain human beings is to blame, who 
neglected to construct under this particular 
window any contrivance whatsoever for pro- 
tecting me from the consequences of my 
natural and commendable instincts. Usually 
I have found a screen or piazza roof between 
me and the object of my ire; consequently I 
was completely surprised at finding no re- 
straint, and was very awkwardly placed. 
Suppose Garry had been present! That dog 
has no manners and would certainly have 
laughed, and at the moment I was too un- 
nerved to have treated him as he deserved. 
Also the peddler appeared oblivious of the 
fact that, by moving out of my way, he 
nearly caused my death. Anyway, he did not 
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make a sale at our door that morning! I think 
he was inclined to treat the whole episode as 
amusing, and my dislike for peddlers has be- 
come intensified. 


XII 
CONCLUSION 


EXPERIENCE ages us rather than years, and © 
age induces reflection. It is thus that I have 
been able and willing to chronicle these mem- 
oirs. I have had several illnesses, and now 
suffer occasionally from what I understand 
to be a fashionable complaint called “high 
blood pressure.”’ Naturally I have lost some 
of the zest of existence. I do not find, for in- 
stance, that my pulse beats more quickly 
than usual at the sight of a stray chicken. I 
feel that some one else will look after it, and I 
am impelled to avoid rather than seek excite- 
ment. My sleep is sweetened more by dreams 
of those things which have been, than by 
aspirations for the future, and I find, perhaps, 
my greatest pleasure in being excessively 
comfortable. 

It has given me much pleasure to write 
these memoirs during my convalescence, and 
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I hope that they will give satisfaction to those 
who requested them. If the amanuensis, 
whose fingers I kiss, so that she may under- 
stand, has interpreted my thoughts truly, of 
course I can have no doubts concerning their 
reception, for am I not “Bobbie’”’? 
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THE STORY OF 
SCOTCH 


BY 


ENOS A. MILLS 


This book is the complete life-story 
of a faithful dog by a loving master. 
Living as he did high up in the Rocky - 
Mountains and belonging to a master 
like Enos Mills, Scotch had more ad- 
ventures than fall to the lot of most 
dogs, and the story of his happy, heroic, 
useful life and his tragic death will be 
enjoyed by all who are fond of good 
stories of adventure as well as by all 


dog lovers. 
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